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ter and cherish our common schools.” the season succeeding its first annual meet- 
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7 of our common schools. The resources for 
intelligence and virtue, with nineteen out of 
twenty of the population of the country, rest 
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lege have been influenced and facilitated by school keeping. ‘Teachers are seldom quali-; Jnfluence of Common School Teachers. 


nearly the entire body of the available talent | tied when they enter into the profession, and | 


in the great valley. | 


| 


| 

Teachers’ Conventions. | 

How shall teachers become better prepa r- | 
ed for their profession? How can they be 


‘ : 
systems of instruction! 


teacher receive the light which the more et 


continually improving their minds and their 
And how shall every 


perienced are constantly throwing upon the 


subject of instruction! We know of no| 
means 80 common to all, and so favorable, as | 


Heretofore 


county conventions of teachers. 
there has been but very little communication | 


between teachers. The improvements which | 
one has made, have not been made known to | 
others; the incompetency of teachers, and 
the bad systems of instruction, have been con- | 


cealed; and united efforts of teachers have | 
! 


not been made to elevate and honor their| 


profession, 

Other classes of men have had their con- | 
ventions. Men of science, ministers, and} 
statesmen, to ensure enlightened and united 
operations, appoint their conventions to re- 
dress wrongs, correct errors, and make 
known the improvements and able suggestions 
that may be discovered or proposed by any 


one of the parts. The wisdom and experience 


| 
; tion. 


they have neither the assistance of teachers 
in the vicinity, nor intelligence from abroad, 
either from books or the speaking lecturer. 

This should not be so. There are means 
which teachers may use to prepare them- 
sclves for their profession, and for improving 
themselves while engaged in its duties. And 
I know of none so advantageous to teachers, 
and that is attended with so little expense 
and within the reach of all, as frequent town 
and county conventions. If these are gene- 
rally announced and faithfully attended, they 
will not only be highly interesting to teach- 
ers, but of the greatest benefit to ourschools. 

‘Town conventions of teachers may be held 
every month, and county conventions should 
be called every three months. They should 
be attended, not only by teachers, but by 


all the friends of education. [ach individual 


ee 
should go prepared to contribute to their in- 


terest and usefulness, and with a hearty de- 
sire to promote the general cause of educa- 
Each county association should have a 
similar associations 


correspondence with 


thronghout the United States. By this com- 
munication all the improvements or changes 
which have been made may be made known. 


The light which has appeared in any one 


of these conventions not only enlighten the | fayored spot may shine into every part of the 

people and sit in judgment upon their errors,) {yjon, The books which are published, 
' 

but produce throughout the whole country! either to be used in school or for the im- 


similarity of feeling, and harmony of effort. | provement of schools, may be make known, 
f 


Few perceive the exteut of the influence 
of common school teachers. We hear much 
of the influence of the press—of the influence 
of the clergy, and of the influence of party 
spirit; but who talks of, or duly considers 
the influence of our common school teachers. 
The character of the man, to a great degree, 
is formed during the days of childhood and 
youth, and these days are passed with the 
‘common school teacher.—Whatever he may 
be, he stamps himself upon his pupils—he is 
iherr criterion, their model. Him they imi- 
tate, and to him they look up for decisions. 
This the children do when they are easily 
moulded into any shape—when impressions 
are readily made and firmly fixed, and while 
they are receiving the principles which will 
govern their after life. Children copy after 


the teacher—they imitate his gait—his looks 
—his speech—his manners—and they sympa- 


thize with his feeling and adopt his opinions. 
| The common school teachers, in a great mea- 
sure, give this nation its education and cha- 
But who is watching this influence? 
Who is jealous of its nature! Who areen- 
deavoring to make it better? It is control- 
ing more mind, more of our destinies than 


racter. 


‘the press. 


ing to enlighten and purify this influence? 
It is known that Fellenberg of the Hofwyl 
school, in Switzerland, determined to devote 


Yet, what as a nation, are we do- 


his fortune and the labor of his life, in the 


endeaverto. effect the. regeneration, of his. 


For the peace of the church, the advance- | 
ment of science, and the prosperity of the | 


country, such conventions are absolutely ne- 
cessary. 
ers equally necessary for the improvement of | 
our schools! Does not the difficult and re- | 
sponsible profession of teaching require all) 
the light and knowledge that can be obtained | 
Does not the incompetency 


But are not conventions of teach- | 
} 


on this subject! 
of teachers invite all the aid that can be fur- 
nished from those who are better qualified by 
experience, and from other literary men! 
Certainly, every one will say; such assistance 
is highly important ; it would afford that ne- 
cessary aid which teachers now have no 
means of obtaining. 

Yet so great is the apathy of the people, 
that we seldom hear of a teachers’ conven- 
tion. And when their proceedings are made 
known, we find that but few attended, and 
that but very little was done. ‘The manner 
in which these conventions are announced 
and conducted, excites but little interest ; 
and as yet, but a small number of teachers 
have been profited by them. But how shall 
teachers improve themselves if not by such 


conventions! Works on education have a 


very limited circulation. 

Not one teacher out of a hundred reads any 
thing on the subject ; nor will they read be- 
fore the living voice excites their attention. 
Tiere are but few seminaries for educating 
t2achers, and rarely a lecture delivered on 





together with the examination whith others 
have given them. ‘The periodical works on 


education may be meationed and examined. | 


Notices of literary conventions may be given, 
and delezates appointed to attendthem. Pa- 
pers from the state or parent society may be 
read, and reports from the county or auxili- 
ary associations made out and sent to the pa- 
rent society. 

It should be the object of these conven- 
tions and communications with other associa- 
tions to discover the origin of the defects in 
the present systems of instruction—to ascer- 
tain the actual condition of the schools 
throughout the United States—to inquire 
into the character and qualification of the 
teachers of these schools—to find out the 
number of children in the United States who 
are in school, and the number who have not, 
or do not use, the means of education—to 
ascertain the progress the scholars make, 
and the amount of knowledge which they ac- 
quire in these schools—to discover the inte- 
rest which parents take in the education of 
their children, and the protection and assist- 
ance which literary men give to primary 
education—to convince the people of the ne- 
cessity of general intelligence in a free gov- 
ernment—and to make known the duties 
which every one owes to the free institutions 
of his country. Such are some of the high 
and important duties of ‘* Teachers’ Conven- 
tions.—Com. Sch, .Ass’t. 


| native land, by means of education. “ [ will 
_infuse good habits and principles into the 
children,” said he, ‘for in twenty short 
/years, these children will be men, giving 


| the tone and the mannersto thenation. But 


| here,” he remarked, pointing toa number of 


young men. “is the great engine upon which 
Irely for effecting the moral regeneration 
jof my country; these are masters of village 
schools, come here to imbibe principles, and 
{to perfect themselves in their duty. These 
;men have thousands of pupils under them; 
‘and if, by the blessing of God, I can con- 
tinue the direction of them, success is cer- 
tain.”” The patriot of Switzerland relies on 
his teachers for the regeneration of his coun- 
try. He has judged correctly, for the com- 
mon school teachers of a nation form it 
mind and character.—Com. Sch: Ass’t. 





The Schoolmaster. 


** The second sort of persons, intrusted with 
the training up of youth, are scholmasters. 
I know not how it comes to pass that this hon- 
erable employment should find so little res- 
pect (as experience shows it does) from too 
many in the world. For there is no profess- 
ion which has, or caa have, a greater influ- 
ence upon the public. Schoolmasters have a 
negative upon the peace and welfare of the 
kingdom. They are indeed the great deposi- 
tories and trustees of the peace of it, having 
the growing hopes and fears of the nation in 
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their hands. For generally subjects are and 
will be such as they breed them. So that I 
look upon an able well principled school- 
master as one of the most meritorious sub- 
jects in any prince’s dominions, that can be ; 
and every such school under such a master 
as a seminary of loyalty, and a nursery of al- 
legiance. 





Nay, I take schoolmasters to have 


amore powerful influence upon the spirits| 


of men than preachers themselves. For as | 
much as they have to deal with younger and | 
tenderer minds, and consequently have the! 
advantage of making the first and deepest im- 
pressions upon them, It being seldom found | 
that the preacher mends what the school | 
has marred, any more than a fault in the | 
first concoction is ever corrected by the) 
second. 


*« But pow, if their power is so great, and 


their influence so strong, surely it becomes 


=? 
them to use it, to the utmost, for the benefit} 


of their country.”’-—South. | 





The effects of Eduvation. 

In following the history of mankind, we! 
observe, that, in proportion as nations culti- 
vate 
atrocious 


their moral and intellectual powers, 





actions diminish in number; the} 


manners and pleasures become more refined, | 


the legislation milder, the religious purified 
address 
the 


from superstition, and the arts 


themselves to the finer emotions of 


nind, 

By observing the different classes of so- 
ciety, and the inhabitants of different pro- 
vinces, we learn, that ignorance is the great- 
Wherever education 


is neglected, depravity and every kind of ac- 
tions which degrade mankind, are the most 
frequent. 
things being equal, rapacity, cheating and 
thieving, 
ures are prominent features in 
acter. 

Those, then, who object to the instruction 


Among* ignorant persons, other 


drunkenness and sensual pleas- 


the char- 


of the lower orders, can merely act from sel- 
fish motives. Being aware of theirsuperiority, 
they may wish the inferior class to be obe- 
dient to their arbitrary regulations ; for un- 
questjonably, it is much easier to lead the) 
ignorant and uncultivated, than the instruct- 
ed and reasoning people. Knowledge, too, 
and the habit of reflection, detect abuses and 
errors, which selfishness and pride may wish 
to keep concealed. But whoever thinks it 
right to cultivate his own mind, cannot, with 
justice, desire others to remain in ignorance. 
He, therefore, who is versed in history, or 
understands the law of Christian charity, will 
join those who contend for the benefits of an 
education, adapted to every class of society. 

a in Sen 

Reading. 

It is to be lamented that this useful branch 
should be considered only of secondary im- 
portance—it should be of the first, for it is 
the key of knowledge=the corner stone of edu- 
pation. 





j tant words in every reac 


| the 


ja 


|rect acc: 


Reading for children should be easy, of a 
kind that they can understand, and in which 
they can feel deeply interested. 

By no means permit the reader to pass over 
a mispronounced word, a pause or mark un- 
corrected ; if possible let the pupil correct 
himself; if unable to do it, read the sentence 
and let him read it 


after the 


letters that compose the mispronounced word, 


you, or hame 


and ask him if it spells what he calls it.— 


Accustom Lim to defining the most impor- 


ling lesson, and when 


class lave finished the lessen and closed 


their books, ask them questions from the 


subject read. Aftera few exercises of this 
kind, let them give an account of as mucl, of 
the subject read in their own language as 
they can remember, without askine them 


questions. At first they may be able to give 
j only a very iin pe rfect account; yet after 
few weeks discipline of this kind, they 


can give ai rect analysis of any piece they 


read. 

his exercise invigorates and disciplines 
the mind, injprovesand strengthens the mem- 
The tried 


in a class from the age of 9toll. 


ory. writer first this experiment 


At first they 


could analyze but imperfectly; yet, after 


few weeks they could analyze or give 


a cor- 
mt of any prece they read orheard 


read. So accurate analysis by such young 


those the 


If they heard a sermon or an ad- 


scholars astonished who visited 
school. 
dress, they could several days after give a cor- 


I hav e 


al times since tried similar experiments with 


rect account of its substance. sever- 
equal success. 

Habits thusacquired are of infinite value— 
they lead their possessor not only to close 
attention to whatever he reads, but to every 
subject that engages his attention. 

* The “ Eciectic Reaper’s,”’ noticedupon 
the last page of this paper, are arranged with 
reference to teaching in the manner so justly 
recommended in the above article. 


Location of School-Houses, 

This should be on a piece of firm ground, 
at some distance from the road, where the 
air has a free circulation. The place should 
be quiet, and protected from the winds, and 
the rays of the sun, by a surrounding grove. 
The natural scenery around the house should 
be varied and beautiful; and this is highly 
important, as all natural objects as well as 
individuals have an influence in making us 
chcerful or otherwise, in proportion as they 


appear pleasing and agreeable. When the 


| 
care and 


A child is educated by other teachers than 
books and schoolmasters. Every object that 
he sees, whetheranimate or inanimate, teach- 
es him; every flower, and plant, and shrub, 
and tree, ** lessons of heavenly wisdom teach;” 
ind every running brook, and singing bird, 
teaches; the air, andthe earth, and the ocean 
teach; and where they are the most eloquent, 
parents should place the iafant mind. There 
is a difference in nature’s teachers, and pa- 
the 
Then, let 
the 


rents may choose the wisest and 


most 


winning to instruct their children. 


a lovely, delightful spot be selected for 


school-house 


, let 


every thing arround it be 
comfortable and cheerful. Let the school be 
removed from the noise and sight of business, 


and from every thing that would endanger the 


body or divert the mind. 


Some districts are not privileged with such 
locations; and the parents in these must 
choose the best spot they have. But how of- 


ten have I seen ase hool-house standing inthe 


very worst place in the whole district, be- 


S| U 


cording to the surveyor’s chain, when, with- 


‘Ahee hat 
eause that 


t happened to be central, ac- 


in fifty or a hundred rods, a shady quiet re- 
treat, a delightful place for a school might 
have been chosen. 


A Common Cause, 

Every good member ofsociety is bound, no 
less by his own interest than by that of the 
publie, to promote schools, 
to 


to have the school-house the most un- 


Many persons 


think it economical save money from 


schools, 
sightly, uncomfortable, 


and situated 


l building in the neighborhood, or to find 


worst 
a 
teacher who will take up with a mere living 

necessaries for the body only, when it is his 
mind that is valuable to them, and that needs 
food, 


| being penny-wise and pound-foolish ; and this 


But there is such a thing as 


\is one of the most common ways of being so. 
|\Many aman who has practised on this plan, 
jthough he may not have known why he has 


isuffered, has in consequence of it lost his fruit, 
lor had his henroost robbed, his fences broken 
idown, his cattle stray ,or perhaps his barn or 
rf li rit. 


house burnt in the 
duce idlers, rogues, and even villians, much 


Bad schools pro- 


\faster and more certainly than many persons 
j : . 
[Suppose ; and as the wicked commonly try 


their hands at crimes first, and often last, 
| > : 

where they are most acquainted, the neigh- 
borhood suifers ; and a few cents saved from 


school taxes are first paid farin dollars o 


f{ prop. 
erty lost,then inhundreds to support courts and 


parent selects a site for his own dwelling, he, prisoners, and often in such other ways as the 


does not choose the most worthless corner of 
his farm, nor a marshy, gloomy spot, but a 
place that is dry, light, and airy, where set 
natural scenery is rich and beautiful, and|ed, when he is not 


want of public confidence and security re- 
quire. 
| Ifa farmer wistes his rights to be respect- 
by to protect his property, 


where he will not be incommoded by others.|and if he would like to have his fences, though 
Should he net be equally solicitous for the jow or weak, prove strong ard high enough 


comfort, health, and happiness of his children, 


{to saye his crops from jnjury; if he would 


by selecting a pleasant situation where they |have neighbors around him who will not steal 


are to be educated ? 


jhis rails for fire-wood, or milk lis cows in the 
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pastures, or let out his cattle to pound them, | the editor swivel round his press, like a great ‘the teachers omit the practical application of 


> 4 . . | . . 
or burthen the town with paupers, or sink| gun, to bear point blank upon his natural en- | the principles they teach; or do the scholars 


and pollute society, so that his childrea shall | 
have ignorant or had examples before their) 
eyes; if, in short, he would live as easy, as | 
comfortable, and happy as he can, and do) 
good to posterity, whatever he may think or) 
say, the truth is, one of the most necessary | 
and efficient ways of securing it is by having | 
good schools. 

And in urging the following facts and sug- 
gestions, I feel the greatest boldness and 


freedom: because they are calculated to lead 
my countrymen to do good to the children 
around them, to themselves, to their towns, 
states, and our common Union; and have a 
direct tendency in favor of mankind, our bre- 
thren, the human race. We, North Ameri-} 
cans, have taken upon ourselves the solemn | 





duty of trying an experiment, in the view of 
all nations, to ascertain whether man is capa- 
ble of self-government; and, if we succeed 
as we may, many other nations will enjoy 
more liberty and happiness: but if we do not, 
but are ruined by our own neglect, the pros- 
pects of mankind must become greatly dark- 
ened, and the results cannot fail to be disas- 
trous toother nations, while they will prove 
the final overthrow of the “ United States of} 





America.” 
’ ° e | 

The country ruined without education.—It is | 

7 | 

difficult, | know, to convince onrselves that} 


our country can be ruined; but make the 


emies—immorality and ignorance; and, on 
the sound principles of self-defence, over- 
throw their chief strong hold, before he turns 
to minor objects. 

But there are many who will say, when 
such a subject is presented—* The duty lies 
with somebody else—I am too busy, too hum- 
ble, too ignorant, too inexperienced, or too 
much worn out by labors for such improve- 
ments.’’ But we must have time to save our. 
selves, or else time ‘to be ruined; and they 
should wish to secure a good education to 
their children and country, who have been 
denied it, ina land where it is as necessary 
as bread. As for the few persons who have 


but half know what they have the credit of 
-having learned! To each of these inquiries 
we may reply to a great extent, in the affir- 
‘mative. Many of the books now in use, are 
blind and difficult to the scholars, and present 
the art of calculating by numbers in an un- 
natural, discouraging form. 

_ I once asked a lad, seventeen years old, a 
| question, and who had said to me, with an 
important air, “I went through Daboll’s 
| Arithmetic three times last winter, sir; and 
Ican do any sum in the hardest cyphering 
book you can bring.” 

I did not dispute him, for I did not doubt 
but what he could mechanically obtain the 


done all they could for the improvement of | answer of almost any sum he could jfind ina 


education, this year offers new opportunities; 
and let them not deny us the aid of their ex- 
perience.---Sch. Teachers’ Friend. 





Improved School Books. 
To those who love the young, who feel 


{ 


book, set down under a rule. But I thought 
ihe had, like many others, made figures with- 
jout thinking, and I asked him the following 
question : 

What will 20 pounds of beef come to at 
|12 cents per pound, provided the beef is two- 


their own responsibility to the rising race, | thirds fat? He hesitated awhile, and then 
1 1e: : 


and to society; who regard the welfare of 


every part of the community as essential to 
the whole; who believes that much as educa- 
tion now dees for society, it may do more; 
enefits derived from 


and that great as the 
our provisions are, they may be greater— 


|greater in kind, greater in degree, greater | 


}in diffusion; to such persons we declare yet 


people ignorant and immoral, and what can) : . 
/once more, that a reformation in elementary 


said, ‘if you will tell me what the fat comes 


to I'll do the sum.” 
| J laughed heartily for I could not restrain 


myself. He soon said to me with considera- 


ible spirit, “If you will tell me the rule it 
/comes under, I will tell you what it comes 
to.”’ I still said nothing, for his ludicrous 


| embarrassment prevented my speaking at the 


prevent it! Ignorance and vice will fast 


instant. When he with great vehemence 


gain’ ground unless actively opposed ; and | 
whoever is a real friend of the country, should | 
avow himselfas their determined and uncom-| 
promising enemy. He should watch, in eve-| 
ry nook and corner around him, (in his own| 
heart and his own family first,) for these nox- 
ious weeds as they spring up; and cut down, 
and root out, as if his life depended on it.—| 
W hat would life be worth, if our country were 
ruined ! 

Ifow alarming it is, that ignorance is 
growing up this year, in many a neighbor- 
hood, town, country and state, fostered by 
bad schools, and vicious or incompetent 
teachers. Let them be regarded by all the 
people as a common evil, which, in six 
months, or in one month, will increase the 
common danger; and Jet all classes unite 
against them. Let the merchant, if necessa- 
ry, for a time forget his trade. This is ‘his 
business Let the farmer leave even the 
Canada thistles to grow in his fields; let the 
lawyerand the physician hasten at the call ; 
for here is a real case: the country has be- 
come the client, the patient. Let the me- 
ehanic hasten with theaid: for it is not mere- 
ly damage which is to be r2paired, but total 
ruin—-the destruction of the very materials 
of society has begun. Let the minister feel, 
what is not sufficiently felt, that the neglect 
of the intellect is one of the first offences 
against Christianity; and that bad schools, 
like no schools, make inen like the horse or 
the mule, which have nounderstanding. Let 


” 








| teaching, a better course of study, and high- 


er purposes in the teaching of all classes of 
people, is absolutely called for; and. we ear- 
pestly commend to parents and teachers to 
seek out and adopt means of improvement. 
Improved school books must be among the 
chief instruments of this improvement.— 
They will help the teacher as much as the 
learner.--G. S. Hillard. 


Study of Arithmetic. 

From this science very little is obtained in 
our district schools, which is of any practical 
use. There is much compulsive, uncertain, 
and laberious study of arithmetic; but it is 
often in vain, from the manner in which it is 
taught. ‘Those who have received nothing 
more than a common school education, obtain 
their practical knowledge of the science of 
numbers, not from their instructions or study 
in school, but from their own invention, and 
the rewards of experience. 

There is in this country but a small quan- 
tity of arithmetic in use which came from the 
schools; necessity has taught the people what 
they ought to have learned at school when 
young, and when they were wasting so much 
time and money to no purpose. After mak- 
ing such observations as justify these asser- 
tions, and reflecting on the misapplication of 
so much time and effort, it is natural to in- 
quire why this is so. 

Are the books in use filled with unintelligi- 
ble rules and impracticable examples? Do 


said : 

‘“‘It is an unfair sum--I never saw sucha 
sum in the book in my life.” 

This was the climax of the ladicrous scene, 


I conld contain myself within bounds no 
longer. He considered me an impertinent 
school-master, and I put him down as a fair 
specimen of most of the children taught in 
our commmon schools—-they make no applica- 
tion of their lessons in the practical business 
of life, They do not think. They are not 
taught that thinking has any thing to do in 
obtaining an education. This unfortunate 
lad had never brought the business of the 
world on to the slate, or into the school room. 
No: that two-thirds fat he could not under- 
stand—he could not put the fat under any 
rule—he had never seen a sum that had any 
fat in it before.—Com. Sch. Ass’t. 





Gov. Everett, on Common Schools. 

I had rather for the appearance, if I must 
choose between them, see the country dotted 
all over with its plain little village school 
houses, than have the high places of a few 
large towns, crowned with the most splendid 
fabrics of Grecian and Roman art. 1 had 
rather for the strength and defence of the 
country,—-if I must choose between them,— 
see the roads that lead to those school-houses 
thronged with the children of both sexes, 
saluting the traveller as he passes with their 
little courtesy or nod, than gaze upon the 
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regiments of mercenary troops parading up- 
en the ramparts of impregnable fortresses.— 
Aye, for the honor of the thing, I had rather 
have it said of me, that I was, by choice, the 
Lumblest citizen of the state, making the best 
provision fur the education of all its children, 
and that I had the heart to appreciate this 
blessing, than sit on a throne of ivory and 
gold, the monarch of an empire upon which 
the sun never sets. 

Farmers, sow the seed of instruction in 
your sons and daughters’ minds. It will grow 
up and bear fruit, though the driving storm 
scatter the blossoms of spring, or untimely 
frost overtake the hopes of autumn. Plant 
the germ of truth in the infant understand- 
ings of your children; save, stint, spare, 
scrape,—do any thing,--in order to nourish 
that growth; and it is little,—nothing,—to 
say, that it will flourish when your grave 
stones, crumbled into dust, shall mingle with 
the dust they covered ,—it will flourish, when 
that overarching heaven shall pass away like 
a scroll, and the eternal sun, which lightens 
it, shall set in blood.” 


Extract from an Address delivered before the 

Association of Teachers of Hamilton county, 
Ohio; by Tuomas Bratnarp. 

In order to become well qualified to teach 
even a common school, a young man must 
be at a great expense of time and money, 

The employment itself is responsible, op- 
pressive and often vexatious. It offers no 
opportunity to shine. It holds forth no crown 
of earthly glory. The time spent in it, is 
not an investmentefcaps.rdesigned to vield 
a large future profit. The monthly salary 
and the desire to be useful, must be the only 
motive to enter upon this employment. And 
what is the salary that is to compensate a 
young man of good talents—of liberal edu- 
cation—-of pleasing address and well balanc- 
ed character, fora year’s labor! The paltry 
sum of 150 or 200 dollars, This in many 
parts of this state, would be regarded as a 
good salary. It might support a laborer 
whose employment not only permitted, but 
required coarse durable apparel, and whose 
time was to be spent in the solitude of his 
own family. But will public sentiment allow 
the school teacher to assume the cheap, rough 
pepper and salt tunic for the winter, and to go 
barefvot in summer? Would it be desirable 
for teachers to adupt so rigid an economy ! 
Are they not expected to be examples of 
neatness and propriety of dress? Is it not 
assumed always that they will associate with 
the best society of our villages? How can 
they do this with decent respectability on a 
salary of 200 dollars? After paying bills for 
board, clothing, and contingencies, can they 
save any portion of thissum. Is it right, is 
it expedient, is it honorable, thus to depress 
a class of intelligent men, to whom more than 
any other, is intrusted the destiny of our na- 
tion—the perpetnity of our institutions! 











The evil of which I complain, is limited to no 
one section of country--to no one period of 
time. Ithas existed and wrought out its per- 
nicious results for two centuries, among our 
eastern brethren, and seeks to be equally 
triumphant here, 

So long as our farmers and mechanics rob 
teachers of a proper compensation, we must 
expect that our common schools will be sick- 
ly and powerless. Teachers whose wages 
will allow them to make ne provision for fu- 
ture competence—-teachers who are harrass- 
ed with duns, and in constant apprehension 
of poverty, wiil be deficient in that dignified 
independence of character, and in those gen- 
erous exertions which a better provision 
would call forth. 


ful intellect and rich attainments, as pecu- 


Young men of such power- 


liarly qualify them to draw out, and mould 
the minds and hearts of our youth, will fly 
from an occupation beset by the genius of 
Famine. They will seek other professions, 
and leave the business of teaching to second 


and third rate men. 


Eviract from an Address by B. HW. Hickox. 
The district school-houses may be consid- 


ered as so many nurseries of wholesome ali- 


ment for the nourishment of the body corpo- 
rate; or asso many channels through which 
intelligence is conveyed into every vein of 
the republie. Itis a system that regards the 
circulation and health of the whole body. it 
would dispel every cloud of mental gloom 
by lighting up the tapers of science on all 
the hills and in all the valleys of our land. 
It aims to give light and intelligence in an 
even ratio to the whole people. And we 


flatter ourselves that the axiom will be con-| 


ceded, that this intelligence must be guided 
and controlled by moral principle. Knowl- 
edge is a power that is safe no further than 
it is under the control of such an influence. 
The sanctions of moral principle should 
therefore be felt as widely as intelligence is 
disseminated. 

We must awaken a deep interest in behalf 
of common schocls among the leading and 
influential men of the several districts. 
These little nurseries of science must be 
made the idols of the neighborhood. Leading 
men must foster and control them; act as 
their trustees ; advise with the teacher; visit 
the school; witness the performances of the 
pupils; be the friend and patron of the in- 
structer; and form his council of advice in 
discipline and government. This will ele- 
vate the character of our primary schools, 
and make the avocation of the teacher more 
responsible and more respectable. Burden- 
some on the time of some of our most indus- 
trious citizens it may be, but it is a burden 
that they must consent to bear. 


If the supporters and patrons of our dis- 
trict schools disregard all we have said; or 


if they approve it, without improving by it; 


—y 
if they still neglect to foster and visit these 
nurseries of science, then is our labor vain, 
and our efforts fall to the ground. Then, 
farmers and mechanics, let me tell you, will 
an aristocracy grow up in our land that will 
throw your children in the back ground, and 
the sons of rich men from our academies and 
colleges will fill all our places of trust and 
honor and profit! Knowledge is power ; 
and when intelligence shall be confined to 
the rich of our country—let the day never 
come-—then shail we have a monopoly dange- 
The remedy is the elevation of 
The application of this 


rous indeed ! 
our common schools. 


remedy is with you.u—Com Sch. Ass't 





| Know ledge. 

What is it mainly distinguishes a man from 
a brute! Knowledge. What makes the vast 
difference between savage and civilized na- 
tions? Knowledge. What forms the princi- 
pal difference between "men as they appear 


What 


raised Franklin from the humble station ofa 


in the same society! Knowledge. 


| printer’s boy to the first honors of his coun- 
jtry’ Knowledge. What took Sherman from 


his shoemaker’s seat, gave him a seat in Con- 
gress, and there made his voice to be heard 
among the wisest and best of his compeers ! 
Knowledge. What raised Simpson froin the 
weavers’s loom, to be placed among the first 
|}mathematicians; and Herschell from being a 
| poor fifer’s boy in the army, to a station 


jamong the first astronomers! Knowledge. 


| 
| It is the philosopler’s stone--the true alchy- 
jmy that turns every thing it touches into 
gold. Itis the sceptre that gives us our do- 


minion over nature; the key that unlocks the 





stores of the creation and opens to us the 
treasures of the universe.—Lit, Emp. 


—— ee 


| Extract Srom an address by Samuel Lewis, 
| Esq. at Columbus, Ohio. 

| A rage for improvements fills up, with ma- 
ny, all the space; and while parties are got 
|p for this, that, and the other project of a 
}state and national character, there is not 
leven opposition enough to common schools 
|to concentrate the energies of tleir friends. 
| But let me say, that you may dig canals, con- 
struct rail-roads and turnpikes, establish 
manufactories, cultivate fields, erect your 
isplendid mansions, accumulate wealth, until 
you become the pride of the earth--if you do 
not keep a good moral education of the whole 
| population, in advance of all your other im- 
|provements, you are making but a richer 
prize fer some beld, crafty, and successful 
tyrant, who must ultimately be hailed as a 
welcome deliverer from anarchy and confu- 


sion. 





The first duty of government; and the sure- 
est evidence of good government, is the en- 
couragement of education.—-Wovr. Clinton. 
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Uniformity in School Books. 

One of the most vexatious circumstances at- 
tending a common school education is the want 
of uniformity in school books. In proportion 
to the limits of this education, is the objection 
with parents to procuring proper books ; aad in 
respect to our common schools, this evil to exist, 


; : | 
at all, is more serious than in any other depart-| these. 
Thomas—Well; that is what father says he | 


ment. 


In view of such a state of things, several gen-| 


tlemen who are untiring laborers in the promotion 





said to father, when he asked him the best way 


they never tried half a minute in their life-time 
to understand or learn any thing themselves. 
Robert—Yes, yes, there’s the rub. Some 
boys in our school want a grinding machine to 
grind out the learning, and put itin their pockets 
tocarry home. Mr. H. wil! have a hard business 
to make a good school out of such fellows as 


hopes he will do. What do you think Mr. H. 


of primary schools in the West and South, and/ to teach aschool? ‘ Why,”’ said he, ‘as near- 





among whom are William H."MeGuffey, late |ly as possible, not to teach at all.’ * But,” 
Professor in Miami University, now President of said father, * you will-have an easy time, if you 
Cincinnati College; and Joseph Ray, Professor leave the boys to do all the work; if you do not | 
of Mathematics in Woodward College, late teach at all.’* ‘I don’t know that,” said he, | 
teacher of arithmetic in that institution; have in’ I have always had enough to do when I have | 
preparation an “Eclectic Series” of school found scholars trying to do every thing for them- 
books. These, besides being ably adapted to selves. Sometimes they try to find out too many 
purposes of instruction, it is intended shall be things at once, and then I have to check and 
got up in as good style of mechanical execu- guide them. Sometimes they get almost dis- 
tion as any similar works in the United States. couraged, and then I have to tell them how ] 
A portion of this series has already been publish- have been as much so a thousand times before 
ed, and the remainder will be forthcoming at no them; and that a thousand times I have over- 
distant period. ‘come my discouragements by patience and per- 

It is gratifying to see men of learning engaged severance. Sometimes they are presumptuous, 
in teaching and in the preparation of books so and go too fast and reach too high, and then 
much needed for our schools. I have to tell them that they will go faster and 

| rise higher, if they will go slower—aim lower. 
| Sometimes I spend half an hour in putting them 
‘in the way of showing themselves; just as a 
mother stands by and does nothing for her child | 
| when he is learning himself to walk. Sometimes 
when they come to be shown, I make them show 


'me, and sometimes, but as seldom as possible, 





_-_- 


Showing and Learning. 
(The following is from the “ American Annals 
of Education,” an excellent work, which ought 
to be in the hands of every teacher, 
It is believed the dialogue will be found useful 
both to instructers and pupils.) |1 do indeed show them.” 
Scene: the Road—the first day at School. Robert—So then, we are not to expect much 
Thomas—Well, Robert, Father says we have showing this winter. Well, I don’t care much 
an excellent Teacher, one of the best in the whole for that, for Iam always pleased, a great deal, 
country: so I suppose we shall certainly have a when I find any thing out myself. Besides, 
good school this winter. |what I learn stays a great deal longer, when J 
tobert—Not so sure of that, either, unless he learn it, my own self; and is of a great deal 
makes over some of the boys. Poh! Iwill be more use to me than the things that I am taught, 
a hard job to make a good school out of the tim-| After I have learned any thing without showing, 
ber we have in our District. There’s Tim) 1 know how to do fifty other things that I did 
Blunder and Jack No-thought,and a dozen more not before. At any rate, I can manage easy 
such fellows: it will take more than one winter enough all of the same kind, and I feel courage 
to make them a part of a good school, I'll war- to take hold of any thing. But after all, what 
rant our new master. As for you, Thomas, you do you think will come of Tim Blunder and 
always have a good school. Always studying Jack No-thought, if the master does net show 
—trying to learn, and learning well—whether them? It has been nothing but show, show— 
show, show, with those boys, by all the masters 


you have a good teaches or not. 
we have ever had. They have had full one 


Thomas—Sure enough, I always mean to try, } Re 
though I never learn very fast. And I have darter of the teacher's time, and all to no pur- 
Bb 


sometimes got along very well when they said aye Well if Mr. Hd h 
we have not gota good teacher. shnagpngtti anne 2 ett ee ee i 


Robert—Got along! Yes; any body can get a Se ae om hye cam 
. , R worse than “all to no purpose. 
along, if he will only try as steadily as you do. : , : 
. ; Robert—Well, I should like to know whether 
And even I, though I don’t bore away like you, ‘ 
. me your father expects Mr. H. will succeed any 
I can remember “a thing or two” that [ learned, ; <g 
q 9 ; : : better with these fellows, or whether it is to be 
when half the district said we might just as well ; ; 
, ann ia f hi h all to no purpose still. 1 should he heartily glad 
ave staid at home n : 
a 8 ee, eS lt these boys would take a start and go forward. 
taugat us, Thomas—I asked father what Mr. H. would 


yr = | ' » . . ‘ 2 
Thomas—Ah! but do you remember which) jo with those who never try to Jearn any thing 


half of the district it was, which made such) without showing, and who never keep what they 


complaints about Mr. Bt? It was not my father get by showing. ‘I can’t tell,” said he, * cer- 
r 2 . | ’ 5° : 
nor yours, Robert. No wonder if Tim Blunder tainly nothing at all, unless he can arouse them 





and Ja k No-thought had a poor teacher when | to work forthemselves. But Mr. H. hopes to do 


| 


that. * Why’, said he to me, ‘they can walk, 
and handle, and talk like other boys, can they 
not? If they have really helped themselves in 
these matters, I can surely get them to exert 
themselves in learning more. At any rate it is 
no harm to try. The labor will be no worse than 
lost.’ ” 

Robert—I wonder whether he will allow us to 
read in school. I like mightily to read a little 
after I have studied half an hour. I always 
think Tecan study better for it. 

Thomas—Yes; he told father that I might 
read Rollin’s Ancient History, as much as one 
hour every day without being hindered at all in 
my studies. He said I should take hold 
“sharper” forit. ‘ But,” said he, “he must 
Jay it down at the proper time, and he must get 
his lessons well.”” He has a * must,” you see, 
along with the “leave” he gives for reading. 

Robert—W ell, Thomas, we shal] see whether 
Tim Blunder and Jack No-thought don’t puzzle 
our new man. If he gets them to be their own 
teacher—if they learn themselves to “ read, 
write, and cypher,” as they did to walk, and 
handle, and talk, he will do wonders, and they 
will do wonders: that’s all. 

Thomas—I| don’t see any thing to prevent, if 
he can only “rouse them,” as father says. 
They learned as fast as any that new game upon 
the ice. 


(Tim Blunder and Jack No-thought are seen at 


\a little distance.) 


Robert, Halloo, boys. Come this way. Tho- 
mas and | were just talking about you. We have 
got a queer teacher, Thomas says. He is going 
to make each fellow do his own work—#. e¢. 
study his own lesson, and not do any teaching, 





hitaself “al all. He does not mean to show any 
body any thing, but to make every one find out 
for himself. We shall be in a pretty box, Tim. 


'—what say? 


Tim—W hat say?” Why I have a good mind 
to say that I'll try. I have been called Tim 
Blunder long enough. I have got sick of this 
“showing.” I really believe that the reason 
why I blunder more than you and Thomas, is be- 
cause I have been shown more. I never remember 
any thing: and then as soon as I begin to blun- 
ber, and the master to scold and show, it makes 
me blunder ten times more. Upon my word I 
have a good mind to try and learn something 
under this new teacher, without being shown. 
Don’t you think that he will show a fellow how 
to learn without showing? That’s the sort of 
showing I want. 


Thomas—That’s exactly what father says he 
will try for, as I was telling Robert just now. 
He don’t expect to do nothing himself. Only he 
does not mean to think for us, or to study for 
us, or to learn for us, or to eat for us. 

Tim—Well, I shall make blundering work at 
first—but better blunder a little while than to be 
Tim Blunder all my life-time. Well, Jack, 
what think? Will you try to learn without 
showing ? 

Jack—I have n’t any thought about it. Ifit 
comes handy I shall do it, and if it don’t come 
handy I shall not. I always take it just as it 
comes. I guess it will come very handy to do 
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-*hands’_of me.” I suppose it-tesgamase I am 

shown and he helps himself. But I always| Tinie, affords the rare spectacle of an absolute 
sovereign, exerting all his power for the in- 
telligence and moral improvement of his 
people. 
which the voice of the king is every thing, 
and the voice of the people nothing, does more 
for the education of the whole people, than 
has ever been done by any other government 
on earth.—Prof. Calvin E. Stowe 
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all my “sums” myself. If they are not easy 
with showing, I guess they will not be easy 
without showing. They will not be for me, at 
any rate. 

Robert—Well, Jack, I will not call you Jack 
No-thought any longer, for you now speak as if 
you had-some thought. Though you thought 
wrong when you said, “If it is not easy without 
showing, it will not be easy with showing.” 

Jack—How so, Thomas! I am sure that it is 
as plain as day. If showing can’t make any 
thing easy, then without showing it must be 
very hard. 

Robret—Well, Jack, which has been showed 
the most, you or Thomas? Now think once 
more, and prove that we ought not to call you 
Jack No-thought. 

Jack—Well then, I have been shown twenty 
times—a hundred times to his once. Why, I 
have to be shown ten times a day, and he is 
not shown once a month. And if I have got to 
think how much more that makes, I must say I 
am shown almost four hundred times every 
month to his once. 

Roberi—W ell done, Jack! and that was done 
without “ showing” too. Come tell me again 
which of you has the most “ hard sums ?”’ 

Jack—Why, 1 certainly—four hundred more 
every month than hehas. But how comes that? 
Oh, I suppose I have to be shown the same 
thing over and over again. 

Robert—Well, Jack, how come yours to be 
harder than his, when they are taken from the 
very same book. 

Jack—Why, Robert, “there you have the 





thought it was because he was smarter than I. 
Robert—Perhaps you will be as smart as he 
if you will try to help yourself—perhaps every 
thing will be as easy to you, if you will try as 
hard as he does to get along without showing. 





Surplus Revenue. 


Your ideas in respect to appropriating a 
portion of the surplus revenue soon to be! 
awarded to our state, cannot but gain the. 
approbation of every thinking man, Our 
common schools posses an irresistible claim 
toa liberal share of this fund. Fellow-citi- 
zens, a golden opportunity is now within 
your reach, which may never be enjoyed 
again. Your will is Jaw. You have only 
to decree this measure, and it is effected. 
Bands of speculators in various parts are de- 
vising every possible means to secure the 
appropriation of the surplus revenue in favor 
of merely pecuniary interests—canals, rail- 
roads and the like. Would that the people 
would awake to a sense of their true inte- 
rests in relation to this great subject. Would 
that my poor exhortation could re-echo through 
every cottage, every workshop, every hill and 
valley. I appeal to the poorer classes of com- 
munity—to that vast class who depend on 
their own labor for subsistence—I care not 
whether that labor be professional, mechan- 
ical, or commercial. God forbid that I should 
avail myself of the wicked trick of dema- 
gogues in exciting the jealousy of the poor 





against the rich. For who, in the United 


States, are the rich, but those who were yes- 
terday poor, and who to-morrow may be poor 
again? Riches has its accompanying vices 
—so has poverty. But I appeal to the poorer 
classes in reference to this subject, without 
any desire of pandering to unworthy pas- 
sions, 

What cares the man of wealth for common 
schools? Te can send his sons to academies 
and colleges. ‘The defects of our common 
schools operate with pecnliar severity on the 
poorer portions of community. These schools 
are now in a most deplorable condition. 





What then is to be done? Common schools 
must be sustained, if at all, by those whose 
means will allow them to contribute only the| 
most moderate amount. Let the people then, 
of whatever political party, boldly assert 
their right to such an application of their 
treasure as I have above referred to. Let us 
all join, heart and hand, shoulder to shoulder, 





in infusing new life-blood into our political 
system by improving common schools.—Let | 
us, to borrow the words of the accomplished | 
Barnard, in reference to this matter, agitate, | 
agitate, agitate. Let us make this a test 
question in relation to our candidates for 
office, whether or not they will favor the ap- 
propriation of a portion of the public treasure 
to what?—To securing to our children and 
children’s children the inestimable prize of 
moral and intellectual culture, by the eleva- 
iion of our schools.—State Journal. 





Prussia. 
The kingdom of Prussia, at the present 








The government of Prussia, in 





Extract from Vol. 2d of the Transactions 


of the Western College of Teachers. 
The duty devolving upon parents, in re- 


lation to teachers, ig to furnish them with 
suitable tools, with which to work, 
must, we have seen, have comfortable shops 
—a school-house is the teacher’s shop—but 
this will not avail, unless those shops be fur- 
nished. We must furnish or compensate the 
teachers for furnishing uniform sets of suita- 
ble class books. 
successfully when the variety of books is 
nearly equal to the whole number of scholars. 
Every thing that saves time to the teacher, 
must benefit the school. 
more desirable to a conscientious instructer, 
than to be able to devote a large portion of 
his time to every individual under his care. 


They 


No teacher can instruct 


And nothing is 


But this cannot be done without careful 


classification, which classification is impossi- 


ble without a uniformity of class books. As 


we value the improvement of our children, 
then we ought not only to permit, but to en- 
courage the instructers whom we employ, to 


introduce as rigid a system of classificatiog » 
and as great a uniformity of books, into the 
schools, as possible. Our teachers must have 
maps and globes, and a variety of apparatu 8, 
suitable to illustrate these branches of kno w- 
ledge, which we expect our children to learn. 
But the compensation which we ordinarily 
allow them, is not sufficient to warrant, or 
enable them to procure these articles, at their 
own cost. We must furnish them; and in 
doing so, we shall be the gainers. Our chil- 
dren will learn more rapidly; understand 
more clearly what they do learn; and retain 
with more permanency, and greater accuracy, 
the principles of those practical sciences, 
which even a school apparatus is sufficient to 
illustrate. 





Extract from Grimke. 

The schoolmaster is abroad in our land. 
We rejoice at it, as one of the signs of the 
times. It is, as it were, the lifting up of one 
corner of the curtain of futurity, that a 
glimpse may be caught, of the glorious pros- 
pect which I believe to be now concealed 
from our view. The schoolmaster is one of 
tlt chief workmen, I may almost say the 
principal, in preparing for the genius of Amer- 
ica, in the bright years of that futurity, the 
most magnificent edifice, that the mind of a 
nation ever inhabited. We pause not to 
make good by arguments or proofs, an asser- 
tion so grateful to our national pride. It 
would not be difficult to establish it on the 
foundation of facts, and by the most con- 
\incing moral reasonings, drawn from the ex- 
perience of the past in all ages and countries, 
and from the actual development of society 
thus far, in the United States, 





Roth Parties Heard. 

Whenever a child prefers a complaint 
against his instructer, it should be borne in 
mind that the evidence is, presumptively, in 
favor of the latter, It is always to be pre- 
sumed until facts shall appear to do away the 
presumption, that a person of mature age, of 
approved character and .standing in society, 
and placed by proper authority in a respon- 
sible situation, is more likely to be right than 
a mere child, inexperienced, unformed in 
character, capricious, and peculiarly liable 
to err. ‘The ordinary rules of justice would 
require that this person should be held inno- 
cent until sufficient proof to the contrary 
should be adduced.—Com. Sch. Ass’t. 





The teacher who instructs us in the reasons- 
of things; who meets us in life’s morning 
dawn with the earliest ray of knowledge; 
who pours upon our noon of strength its re- 
freshing beams, and who teaches, that its de- 
cline shall melt into the milder “light of 
the more perfect day ;”—T he teacher, though 
no monuments shall be erected to his memo- 
ry, though poetry should not writeu pon them 
its living numbers, yet will live in the vivid 
gratitude of posterity, honored of men; and 
when the teacher and the taught shall have 
ascended to the great Instructer of all—blest 
of God.— Mansfield. 
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TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 

A warm friend of common Schools has said, ‘Among 
the duties of the guardians of public education, it isone 
thing to provide the ways and means in support of the 
cause, another to obtain competent teachers, and last, 
to furnish them, as you would the mechanic or the ar- 
tist, if you would expect the best result from their la- 
bors, with proper tools and materials—that is to say, 
with the best books. Money lavished in the purchase 
of inferior books, is not only lost; but that time, 
which is the most precious to the young for improve- 
ment, is gone, and cannot be redeemed. 


The friends of education are requested to examine 
the ‘ECLECTIC SERIES. Their merié will, 
doubtless, gain for them a wide circulation, and they 
are recommended to al Teachers who wish to intyo- 
duce good books. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS,---ECLECTIC SERIES, 


Published and for sale at the ‘“ Cincinnati Schoo! 
Book Depository,” by Truman & Sarru :—-Piltsburg» 
by J. N. Patterson & Co.: Wheeling, by J. Fisher & 
Son: Louisville, by Morten and Smith; Nashville, by 
W. A. Eichbaum: Lexington, by A. T. Skilman: 
Natchez, by Pearce and Becanson: New Orleans, by 
Hotchkiss & Co.: St. Louis, by Turnbull: Cieveland, 
by Stuong & Co.: Dayton, by Barratt & Biown, Co- 
lumbus, MW. Beil, : 


THE ECLECTIC. PRIMER; with pictures, to 
teach young Children how to Spell and read. By Wil- 
liam H. Me’Guffey. In press. 


THE ECLECTIC FIRST READER;; for young 
children consisting of progressive Lessons in Reading 
and Spelling in easy words of one and two Syllables. 
Tilustrated with numerous handsome Pictures. By 
William H. Me’Guffey, Professor in the Cincinnati 
College, Slereotyped. 


_ THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER;; consis- 
ting of interesting progressive Lessons in Reading and 
Spelling, intended for the younger Classes in Schools.— 
Ulustrated» with handsome Engravirgs. By William 
H. Mc’Guffey, Professor in the Cincinnati College. 
Stereolyped. 


THE ECLECTIC THIRD REA DER;; contain- 
ing choice Lessons in Prose and Poetry; with plain 
Rules and Directions for avoiding common errors. By 
William H. Mc’Guffey, Professor in the Cincinuati 
College. Inpress. 


THE ECLECTIC FOURTH READER; a se- 
lection of Exercises in Reacing, from standard Ameri- 
can and English Authors; with Rules and Directions. 
By William H. Mc’Guffey, Professor iu the Cinciunati 
College. In press. 


It is believed, that the Ectectrc Reapers are not 
equaled by any other series in the English language.— 
Professor Mc’Guffey’s experience ix teaching, an’ spe- 
cial attention, in early life, to the depastment of read- 
ing and spellirg—his peculiar acquaintance with the 
wants of the young mind—and his enthusiastic interest 
in the promotion of common schaols, render him most 
admirably qualified for his undertaking, ‘This series of 
Readers is the result of much labay.. In preparing the 
two first books, he has taken’a class of young pupils in- 
to his own house, and has taught them spelling and 
reading for the express purpose of Being able to judge 
with the greatest accuracy of the best method of pre- 
paring the Reading Books. The Lessons and Stories 
which he has adopted in the First and Second Books, 
are probably the most simple, and yet the most instruc- 
tive, amusing and beautiful for the young mind that 
can be found in our language. The Third ani! Fourth 
Books, being in regular gradation above the First and 
Second, are made up of beautiful and chaste selections 
from prose and poetry: the whole forming a progress- 
ive series, (of excellent moral tendency) peculiarly 
adapted to the purpos of instruction, 


THE ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC; or the Prin- 
ciples of Calculation on the analytic and inductive 
Method of Instruction; with a concise System of Book- 
keeping ; designed for Common Schools and Academies. 
By Joseph Ray, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati; late Teacher of 
Asithmetic iv that Institution, Jn press. 








The Eclectic Arithmetic combines mental exercises 
with the use of the slate, making a very complete sys- 
tem for all practical purposes—being in dollars and 
cents. 


RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared ex- 
pressly for the Eclectic Series. Stereotyped. 


Ray’s Little Arithmetic consists of tables, Questions 
and Exercises, to employ the mind and fingers: de- 
signed to go before the slate and prepare for it. It is 
very simple, clear, progressive, and adapted to the 
capacities of yeung children, Several thousands lave 
been sold ina short time, and itis considered the best 
intellectual Arithmetic for young beginners ever pub- 
lished. 


RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Arithme- 
tic, for Children. Prepared expressly for the Eclectic 
Series. Stereotyped. 





A careful examination of these Arithmetics will 
show that their Author (whois a very successtul teach- 


Jer of arithmetic and mathematics) has prepared them 


—as al! bcoks for school uses ought to be prepared— 
from the results of actual experiment and observation 
in the school room. ‘They are comprehensive, contain- 
ing twice the usual quantity of matter in works of this 
class; and by judicious arrangement in printing, are 
1endereé the cheapest books in this Gepartment of edu- 
cation. 


The Eclectic System of Instruction now predominates 
in Prussia, Germany, and Switzerland. Itis in these 
countries that the subject of education has bern deemed 
of paramount importance. ‘The art of teaching par- 
ticularly, has there been most ably and minutely inves- 
tigated. 


The Eclectic System, ‘ aims at embodying all the val- 
uable principles of previous systems, without adhering 
slavishly to the dictates of any master, or the views of 
any party. It rejects the uniue predilection for the 
mere expansion of mind, to the neglect of pasilive 
knowledge and practical application.’ 


Tt is often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior |toole st WoL muabmetleynandely 


school books, and so few which are really meviforious 
and adapted to the purposes of instruction ?? 


This question though often asked, may be easily an- 
swered, Wantof adaptation to their work on the 


part of the authors, is, undoubiediy, the true cause, to | 


which may be attributed the ill success of many of 
those who attempt to prepare books for the school 
room. 


Upon the same principle that a mechanic, er any 
other person, seldom attains success in more than one 
art—so, also, it must be adinitted, that no one man can 
expect to succeed in preparing books for every depart- 
meut of the school. A man may possess eminent at- 
tainments 9s a scholar, and te very familiar with the 
sciences but still he may not * be apt to teach,’ nor 
even successful in preparing one of the most elementary 
works for primary schvols, 


Again; A person may be highly successful in the 
preparation of an Arithmetic, and receive the well- 
merited praise and thanks of a large number of teach- 
ers and parents, for his acmirable adaptation of prin- 
ciples to the juvenile mind—and yet utterly fad in 
preparing a Grammar, or a work ou Geography ; and 
for the simple reason, that his powers are not adapted 
to that particular department. 


In preparing the Ectectie Serres, the principle of 
division of labor has been adopted, and the books for 
the different departments have been assigned to differ- 
ent individuals—to men of a practical character, who 
are extensively known as successful teachers in the 
branches hey have undertaken, and who know the 
wants of schools from actual experiment and obserya- 
tion tn the school room. 


The Ecrectic Serres will be extended as fast as a 
due regard to the interests of the books will admit.— 
These books have been undertaken for the purpose of 
doing good to the community; and not a single werk 
will be admitted into the series unless it be considered 
decidedly better for purposes of instruction, than any 
Other of its kind extent, 





pe It is the determination cf the pnblishers to have the 
whole series of books handsomely printed on a fair type 


them at low prices, 


(c<p7School Committees and Teachers will be gra- 
tuitously supplied with copies of the above books for 
examination, on application to any of the publishers. 








[Extract from the Am. Presb’n. of Nashville. | 


The friend of youth is, afterall, the best friend of his 
country. The man who devotes his time and talents to 
the cause of education, or who actually spends a life- 
time in teaching the young, or who patientiy sits down 
to the task of preparing the right sort of books for the 
juvenile mind, deserves not only the praises of all good 
men in his own age, but the gratitude of posterity, 
We have ever thought that next to preaching the gospel, 
a man may do more real «nd lasting good in this way, 
than in any other in which he can be called to act. 
And accordingly, we have ever been disposed to en- 
courage and lend a helping hand to ali who are enga- 
ged in this guod work. The Sabbath School has done 
much for the cause of education. Besides the immense 
number of children and youth whose education and 
conversion it has secured, there are two other vesults of 
incalculable importance, which the Sunday Schcol, 
more than thing else, has accomplished. And these 
are, the correction of common school discipline, and the 
improvement of common school hooks—the introduc- 
tion of moral aud religious influence in school govern- 
ment, and the proper adaptation of school ‘ooks to the 
various capacities of the youthful mind. The greag 





desideratum in teaching and in preparing books suita- 
ble for the young, has always been this—to communi- 
cate proper instruction at the proper age. Now the 
teacher can never do this with facility until he uses the 
right kind of books. ‘The books, so to speak, are the 





| good work unless he uses the very best instruments. 
| Until very recently, it must be admitted, that the 


first hooks for children have been miserably defective 
lin thicc e point, viz:—they have been utterly unsuited 
|to ihe ace and capacity ofthe learner. We are, there- 
fore, inclined to support and favor every attempt to 
remedy the evil. We rejoice to see that such attempts 
have already been made inthe West. The beginning, 
igives promise of better things to come. Why should 
we not make our own school booksin the West? Why 
should we not promise our own presses aud our own 
writers? Why should we not encourage our own men 
of learning aud talent in their laudable attempt to sup- 
ply the West with schoo! books adapted to the charac- 
ter, habits and destined pursuits of the children of the 
West? : 

We are pleased to see that Cincinnati has conmen- 
ced this work. In that city, are now publishing the 
Eclectic Schgol Series. We know not what is to be 
the extent of this series; this, perhaps, will very much 
depend upon the patronage bestowed by the public.— 
The part already published consists of the Eclectic 
Reader’s by Professor M. Guffey, of Miami Universi- 
ty, and the Little Intellectual Arithmetic and Eciec- 
tic Arithmetic, by Professor Ray, of Cincinnati, We 
have looked over these books, and have formed a favor- 
able opinion of the Series, The intellectual Arithme- 
tic is the system of Colburn, brought down to the com- 
prehension of the child, and put in a form to interest 
him, and to suit his little range of thought. The 
Readers are progressive, usefui in their subject matter, 
and written so that at each stage of its progress the 
young mind can grasp the whole meaning without too 
great an effortto understand the words. Both»in the 
subject matter and the picture illustrations, they have 
much to recommend them. But their highest recom- 
mendation to the Western patriot is the fact, that they 
are the first books of the kind [in point of real merit, }is- 
sued from the Western Press. Let us support our own 





talent andindustry and eDterprize, 
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and good paper—to have them well boun“, and to sell - 








